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In the fall of 1905, the New York legislature appointed a special committee "to investigate the affairs and conduct of, business of life insurance companies," and Charles E. Hughes, afterward governor of the State, was employed as its counsel. This committee called a large number of witnesses, including Mr. Harriman, and made an exhaustive investigation of Equitable affairs. The result was to confirm and sustain the facts and conclusions set forth in the Frick report of the previous summer; but nothing was elicited that threw discredit upon Mr. Harriman except the fact that he had acted as a director of the Equitable for a number of years without participating in its management or knowing anything about it. In this, however, he was not alone. Half the members of the board were as ignorant of its affairs as he was. Mr. Schiff, for example, when he was examined by the committee with regard to his acts and duties as director, said:
I directed as much as, under the prevailing usages in corporations, I was permitted to direct. In other words, I went to the meetings of the society when they were called; I listened to the reports as submitted by the executive officers; I voted upon the same, and gave such advice as was asked of me. The system of directorship in great corporations of the city of New York is such that a director has practically no power. He is considered in many instances, and I may say in most instances, as a negligible quantity by the executive officers of the soci-